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CASES OF CHOLERA AT KALAMAZOO. 


{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.} 


On the first day of the present month (October) a company of Hol- 
land emigrants arrived in this place and put up at the Exchange Hotel. 
On their arrival here, they were all in the enjoyment of good health, 
with the exception of one little girl, who had the dysentery. From their 
statements it seems that there had been no sickness amongst them, during 
their journey, nor amongst the passengers with whom they were asso- 
ciated upon the route. On the 2d, they left the Hotel and moved into 
a house in the lower part of the village. On the 3d, one of their num- 
ber, a man about 28, was taken with vomiting and purging of an offen- 
sive watery fluid, accompanied with cramping, and coldness of the ex- 
tremities, blueness of the surface, with cold clammy sweats, a rapidly 
failing pulse, extreme nervous prostration, anxiety and oppression of the 
chest, with a painful burning sensation between the scrobiculis cordis 
and the umbilicus ; a coldness of the tongue, and rawness of the ex- 
pired air, with rapidly-increasing prostration, followed in twelve hours by 
death. About the same time a girl, et. 13, was taken in a similar manner, 
and died a few hours later. During the night of the 3d, four of the 
boarders at the Exchange, all citizens of the place, were taken with 
vomiting, purging, cramping, and other symptoms similar to those of the 
two emigrants, and in about twelve hours they all died. On the 4th, 
two others of the boarders were also taken and died—one in nine, the 
other in eleven hours. The greatest degree of excitement and alarm 
now prevailed throughout the community. The supposition of acci- 
dental poisoning generally prevailed. A coroner’s jury was summoned, 
and the physicians were ordered to make a post-mortem examination of 
the bodies of those who had died. This was done on the 5th. 

The appearances in every case examined were as follows. A pale- 
ness and exsanguination of the inner surface of the stomach and bowels ; 
engorgement of the right side of the heart, and of the larger bloodves- 
sels, with thick ropy blood; distension of the gall-bladder with black 
tarry bile; a perfectly empty and collapsed bladder, and a dried aud 
shrivelled appearance of the kidneys. ‘The stomach and bowels con- 
tained a considerable quantity of watery fluid, similar to that which had 
been ejected before death. The most rigid chemical analysis failed to 
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detect in the contents of the stomach or in any of its tissues, the slichtest 
trace of poison. 

Meanwhile, during the pending of the examination by the coroner's 
jury, two other cases, of a precisely similar character with the ones pre. 
viously detailed, occurred in a house immediately back of the one into 
which the emigrant families had removed. Both of these cases (a man 
about 50, and his daughter about 16) proved fatal in less than ten hours, 
Neither of these persons had ever been at the Exchange, nor had the 
been connected in any other way than by proximity with the Holland 
emigrants. About 9 o’clock on the morning of the 6th, a young man 
at the house of Mr. M., next adjoining the one in which the emigrants 
were living, was also taken in the same manner with the others. He 
had been boarding at the Exchange up to the time when the fist 
cases occurred, immediately after which he left in great alarm. For 
twenty-four hours previous to his attack, he complained of a slight diar- 
rhoea, but considering it as trifling he neglected to use any means for its 
arrest. About 10 o’clock, | was called to see him. I found him 
vomiting and purging. ‘The evacuations were of a rice-water appear- 
ance, and so profuse as to completely deluge the room, presenting the 
appearance of water having been violently dashed over the floor. There 
was a complete arrest of the urinary secretion. The tongue was moist 
and cold, with a whitish color; his breath was raw and chilly; there 
was constant and extreme thirst, with a burning sensation about the epi- 
gastrjum ; a rapid, feeble pulse; pale, wan features ; sunken eyes, with 
a livid circle surrounding them; coldness and blueness of the surface, 
with clammy sweats; corrugation of the hands, the palms appearing as 
though long soaked in cold water; and spasms and crampings of the 
legs, occasionally extending to the abdominal and pectoral muscles, 
He was highly sensitive to all external applications, and was in the full 
possession of his mental faculties. He expressed no fear, called for no- 
thing but water, and seemed wholly careless Of or insensible to his ex- 
treme danger. He died at 8, P. M., and for more than an hour thereaf- 
ter his body had to be held upon the couch, so violent were the spas- 
modic twitchings of the muscles. The surface, which at the time of 
death was of a dark-blue color, gradually resumed its natural appearance. 

On this day, the 6th, two more cases appeared in the emigrant fami- 
lies. One of them died in twenty-hours, the other lived five days, dy- 
ing ultimately of compression of the brain. On the 7th and 8ih, two 
cases occurred in a resident German family, living in the front part of 
the house occupied by the Hollanders. One of them died in six hours, 
the other recovered. From this time up to the 14th, seven more cases 
occurred, all confined to the emigrants. ‘Two of them died, the others 
were saved. The symptoms and general appearances in all of these 
cases were so precisely similar to those already described, that a detail 
of each would be a work of supererogation. No further attacks from 
this disease took place after this time, nor were there any evident I- 
dications throughout the community of any generally-prevailing influence 
affecting others with symptoms in any way analogous to those manifested 
in these cases. I should here, however, mention that a gentleman, who 
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stopped with his family at the Exchange over night on the 2d, went 
home (about thirty-five miles from this place) on the 3d, was taken 
during the night with vomiting, purging, cramping, &c., and died before 
morning. His wife and child, who sat with him at the Hotel table, were 
not affected. 

The whole history of this matter is most mysterious and unaccounta- 
ble. Of the eight persons who within the first twelve hours fell victims 
to this fearful visitation, seven were men between the ages of 25 and 
40, industrious, temperate and healthy. Six, who were boarders at the 
Exchange, were mechanics, and were at the house only at meal time and 
during the night. Not a member of the family, nor one of the persons 
constantly about the Hotel, was affected ; and amongst all of the comers 
and goers, but one was taken. Four persons were taken (three of whom 
died) who had never been at the Hotel, and whose only possible expo- 
sure must have been from their proximity to the house into which the 
Hollanders had removed; and yet many others were living as near, 
some nearer, and still escaped. ‘The young man, whose case I have de- 
scribed in detail, although a boarder at the Exchange, was not taken 
until the fourth day after leaving there ; which fact, taken in connection 
with the violent and sudden fatality of his attack, precludes the possi- 
bility of Ais having died from the effects of poison taken at that house. 
These facts, together with the characteristic symptoms of the cases, 
compelled me to testify, before the coroner’s jury, that I knew of no- 
thing else, that this disease could be, but the Asiatic cholera. ‘That 
my first impression, in common with most others, had been that the per- 
sons who died at the Exchange were poisoned ; but that the occurrence 
of subsequent similar cases, affording better opportunities for observation, 
had satisfied me in reference to the identity of the symptoms with those 
of the cholera; that the post-mortem appearances were equally identi- 
cal—while the negative proof derived from not detecting, by chemical 
analysis, any poisonous agent, completed the evidence from which I had 
arrived at this conclusion. In this opinion the members of the profession 
here very generally coincided. Not so, however, with many of the wise 
ones amongst the community, who still, to the great injury of those who 
are implicated by such a supposition, declare their conviction that all 
of these persons came to their deaths in consequence of some poisonous 
article, partaken of by them, in their food or drink, at the Exchange 
Hotel. The coroner’s jury very wisely decided “that these individuals 
came to their death from the effects of some virulent disease, the cause 
of which is to this jury unknown.” A. W. Mack, M.D. 

Kalamazoo, Mich., October, 1850. 


DR. NICOL'S “MURIATE OF OPIUM.” 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgica) Journal.) 
Ir may be rendering a service to many of the profession to call their at- 


tention to article 179 of Braithwaite’s Retrospect, Part XVII., in which 
Dr. Nicol has given his method of preparing a solution of opium in wa- 
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ter and muriatic acid. It is an excellent preparation, being nearly or 
quite equal to McMunn’s Elixir, in every respect, as an anodyne. It is 
also much cheaper than the elixir, as will be seen by the following state. 
ment. If we estimate the costs of the two preparations, we find that 
twenty ounces of the muriate of opium costs the value of one ounce 
of opium, and the same quantity of muriatic acid, which cannot ex- 
ceed thirty cents ; while the same quantity of the elixir, or 12 dozen 
bottles, of one ounce each, would cost, at two dollars per dozen, three 
dollars and thirty-three cents; leaving a balance of about three dollars 
in favor of Dr. Nicol’s preparation. ‘The muriate is even less expensive 
than the tincture of opium, and is far better for all common purposes of 
an opiate, when astringency is not the particular effect desired. Again, 
I prefer the preparation of Dr. Nicol to the above-named elixir, from the 
fact that the latter preparation is a nostrum—the formula for making it, 
so far as I know, having never been published. I used M’Munn’s Elixir 
for several years, and found it to be an excellent opiate—superior to 
anything I then knew for an opiate, in all cases where astringency was 
not needed. I have, for about two years, used Dr. Nicol’s preparation 
also in my practice, and I cheerfully concur with him in saying, that it 
is preferable “to the tincture, wine or powder of opium, and also to the 
muriate and acetate of morphia ”—and with the exception of the above- 
named elixir, it is preferable, “in fact, to any other preparation of 
opium.” | 
This preparation is made according to the following formula—Take 
of the best powdered opium, 3 }j.; muriatic acid, 3 j.; distilled water, 
3xx. Mix. Shake this mixture very frequently every day during 
fourteen days, then strain and filter. The dose is from twenty to forty 
drops, according to circumstances. J. Doe. 
Cabot, Vt., Oct. 10, 1850. 


HOMCEOPATHY. 
BY C. COLEGROVE, M.D., SARDINIA, N. Y. 
[Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.]} 


One of the most splendid nonentities commended to the friendship of an 
intelligent public, is homeopathy. It is a system in whose contrivance 
is embodied the quintescence of a Lilliputian ingenuity, and which from 
its minuteness, its flexibility and novelty, has extorted the acknowledg- 
ment of an admirable fallacy. It involves an element of such a muslin 
exquisiteness, is so elegantly elaborated, and is susceptible of such a bril- 
liant and interminable attenuation, that it easily bewitches the mind whose 
favorite sustenance is a thing of delicacy, or in which is inherent an at- 
tribute of variableness. In fact, to a man of common sense and solid 
intelligence, it wears a transient air of plausibility on a superficial view, 
but from the very versatility of its fascination, is doomed to an uncondi- 
tional condemnation. 


It must therefore be confessed to be a very superior refinement of 
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hilosophy, or rejected as a very contemptible subterfuge of pretension. 
t is either a very masterly mystery, or a very ludicrous fiction. It must 
elicit reverence or ridicule. It cannot sustain comparison with the ac- 
tual philosophy of Hippocrates, which is predicated on the homely de- 
ductions of experience, for its interpretation is too subtle, or too aerial. 
You cannot master it with ordinary appliances, for it does not ‘ive a 
availabilify of common analogies. It has itself a constitution so original, 
so unusual and isolated, that its analysis is either an impossibility or an 
absurdity. It is either an impulverizable mineral, proof against blows, or 
an impalpable fog. 

Now, there is no ecstacy of enthusiasm, disinterestedness of fidelity, 
or ingenuity of apology, which can redeem this affiliated scheme from 
oblivion. It is thoroughly transparent and destructible. The more 
fondly it is bolstered, and the more nicely embellished, the more inevi- 
table and rapid its ruin. 

Let us enumerate the reasons of its ephemeral success. First, may be 
indicated, its novelty. An ingredient in American composition, hardly 
surpassed in the universality of its inheritance, is a relish for something 
new. This is a trait enlivened to a passion—a passion amplified to gree- 
diness. A conservative jealousy of any infringement of recognized and 
rational truth, however, retains from an extravagance of devotion to fan 
tasies, the mass of the people. And therefore such an unmingled fal- 
lacy as homeeopathy is embraced only by a small minority. Second, its 
facility. By this is meant, certainly, the abolition of those unpalatable 
properties in medicinal preparations, between which and the gustatory 
fastidiousness of some, there is an insuperable incompatibility ; and the 
rejection of allopathic severities, as abominations. In place of these are 
amiably substituted the most polished and seductive infinitudes, such as 
microscopic boluses and platitudinous solutions. These are gravely, per- 
haps heroically heralded as magical antagonists of disease, and harmonious 
with the recuperative energy of life. They are administered as pos- 
sessing virtues as sublime as the vehicles are infinitesimal. There is a 
new devolopment of subjection of maladies and physical perversions, to 
the agency of an incomprehensible nothingness! O, immaculate Hahne- 
mann! OQ, profound disciples! Third, the great real virtue of homeo- 
pathy, which is absolute non-intervention. This is a positive, practical, 
undisguisable truth. Liilliputian A@sculapii may prevaricate and extenu- 
ate, but in vain. ‘There is no virtue in the system, not having this di- 
rectly at the foundation. All the activity of homceopathic treatment, 
not allopathy in disguise, is absolute idleness. You Hahnemannic magi 
may caress your patients’ credulousness with hyper-attenuated infinities, 
but your only rational excellence is your abstinence. Divested of the 
drapery of pretence or ultraism, your system is simply non-interference. 
But whatever glory is distinctively yours, lies in your recognition of the 
“vis medicatrix nature,” as competent to abolish disease, without any 
auxiliary appliances whatever. So far as you have contributed to mode- 
rate the administration of sensible remedies, or, in other words, to restrain 
that reprehensible heroism which has occasionally characterized allopa- 
thic practice, you are entitled to commendation. Many errors have oc- 
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curred in the operation of that system, which you profess to deprecate 
and to have surpassed. Some of these were errors of misfortune, which can 
never be separable from the existence of human infirmity —errors of diag- 
nosis, errors of judgment, in medicinal adaptation, errors even of inattention, 
Others have been errors of presumption, of ignorance, of extravagance, and 
of pretence. But these are exceptions and incidental items, from which 
you are no more exempt, while the grand point of distinction between 
homeopathy and its opposite is really the same as that between absti- 
nence and action—a distinction vital and absolute. ‘This pre-supposes 
the futility of that rhetoric with which you assume to dignify your insub- 
stantial fabric to the rank of science. 

Homeopathy is an unredeemable vagary, which must speedily find ex- 
tinction, Jt is an erratic ebullition, which the sweetest sophistry cannot 
prolong. ‘The sooner it is abandoned the better, unless it is denuded of 
infinitudes, and openly promulgated as the doctrine of non-interference 
with the resistance of vitality to dissolution. Let it array itself under this 
representation, and it approaches far more nearly to respectability. If it 
be not ridiculous to dignify your atomist in medicine as a Hercules, or 
feed an intense inflammation with “similia similibus” firebrands, even 
in the transient currency of sparks, then, by some approximation to analo- 
gy, it is laudable to abandon the abundance of the year, under the im- 
pulse of hunger, for vegetable molecule, and combat a metropolitan con- 
flagration with torches. There is but one hopeful resort for the homeo- 
pathic fraternity, who are ambitious as the propagandists of a microscopic 
modernism, and this is unconditional abjuration, or the sacrifice of even a 
pardonable hypocrisy to the persuasion of common sense. 

Sardinia, N. Y., Oct. 17, 1850. 


INFLUENCE OF SULPHURIC ETHER ON THE CATAMENIA. 
{Communicated for the Boston Medical and Surgical Journal.] 


A Few days since, two young married ladies called on me while I was 
in the act of administering ether by inhalation, previously to extracting a 
tooth, and requested me to administer some of the same to them. I did 
so, but not to the full extent of narcotism. A few days subsequently one 
of them informed me that they both had a flow of the catamenia next day, 
anticipating the usual period more than a week. Another female remarked 
that the same thing had occurred to her. If this anesthetic agent has 
such a powerful influence upon the uterus, which, however, is to be con- 
firmed by observation and repeated experiment, it will prove a valuable 
remedy in many cases of obstruction of that salutary discharge. I am 
not aware that this subject has ever engaged the attention of the profes- 
sion, and I am induced to communicate this for publication in your valua- 
ble Journal, if you shall deem it worthy of such notice, more for the pur- 
pose of eliciting something from them upon the subject, than from any 
desire to herald a fancied discovery in therapeutics. 

Westport, Oct. 19th, 1850. B. B. Sisson. 
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MEDICAL AND SURGICAL CASES IN INDIA. 


[Dr. O. R. BacHE.er, medical missionary at Balasore, Hindostan, in 
a letter recently received, states that a copy of the printed Annual Re- 
port of the medical labors of the mission was forwarded to the Journal 
some months since, and kindly adds some particulars to accompany any 
notice of it in the Journal. ‘The Report was never received by us ; 
but the list of cases and remarks in his letter are interesting in them- 
selves, and are given below.—Dr. B. has nearly ready for the press a 
“ Medical Guide,” in the Bengallee language, prepared at the earnest 
request of the “ Bengal Association.” His practice has been extensive 
among the natives, although his share of labor in the other departments 
of the mission has been none the less on this account, and no appro- 
priation for medicines is made by the Society who employ him. We 
regret to learn that the health of his family will be likely soon to require 
their return home.—The following is the list of Dr. Bacheler’s medical 
and surgical cases, with his remarks on the same :—] 


Medical patients, - - 1490 


Medical. Fistula 98 
Dyspepsia 310 Sprains 74 
Cutaneous diseases 305 Incised wounds 63 
Rheumatism 176 Tumors excised 17 
Colic 77 Cataracts 39 
Dysentery 102 Opacity of cornea 43 
Couch 95 Staphyloma 12 
Fever 125 Pterygium 10 
Cholera 96 Dropsy (paracentesis 
Miscellaneous 204———1490 abdominis) 

7 Ligatures on arteries 12 

Surgical. Dislocations 3 
Ophthalmia 100 Fractures 5 
Ulcers 91 Micellaneous 150-725 


Operations under the influence of chloroform - - - 10 


_ Remarks.—1. It will be seen that the diseases of the alimentary canal 
are the most numerous. I think this arises from the diet of the 
people being confined to vegetable food. Rice is the great article of 
consumption. The stomach is crammed with it twice a-day, and it is 
usually discharged in a half-digested state. This, no doubt, tends to 
weaken the powers of digestion, and induce the disease in question. 

2. Fevers, both intermittent and remittent, are common at the close of 
the rains and during the first part of the cold season. ‘They yield readily 
to remedies when employed in season, and the proportion of fatal cases is 
very small—not more than two per cent. The fevers of Balasore were 
formerly considered very dangerous, especially among Europeans. Bleed- 
ing, leeches, blisters, tartar emetic and calomel, while the fever continued, 
and quinine to recruit the patient, were the order of the day. It is not 
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necessary to say that in most severe cases the patients died. Now, a 
cathartic in the first instance, followed by quinine in large doses, without 
regard to the fever, seldom fails to effect a speedy cure. We make little 
difference in the treatment of intermittent and remittent fevers. Qui- 
nine is the medicine for both. 

3. Cholera has become naturalized in India, and is so common at par- 
ticular seasons that it excites but little attention. It invariably prevails 
during the hot season, i. e. from April till June, with more or less viru- 
lence, according to the state of the weather. I have Jong been aware 
of the influence of electricity on cholera, and can generally tell when it 
is prevailing in the town, without inquiry, by the state of the atmosphere. 
If it is very hot and dry, without the usual amount of thunder showers, 
we invariably calculate that it will rage with violence ; but whenever a 
shower occurs, with vivid lightning, it diminishes at once or ceases en- 
tirely until the atmosphere again becomes charged with electricity. It 
also prevails more or less among the pilgrims returning from Jouger- 
nath, about the last of June or first of July—the commencement of the 
rains. Fora few days after the great Ruth festival they pass in great 
numbers on their way home. If the season be favorable, they suffer 
but little ; but when the rains set in early, the roads become heavy, the 
travelling is laborious, and they suffer from want of proper food, being 
wet day and night, and often sleeping by the road-side in mud and rain, 
and consequently perish by thousands. We cannot account for all the 
phenomena of cholera on the principle of electric influence. It may be 
induced by exposure, improper diet, and exhaustion, in any locality. We 
know nothing of the contagious nature of cholera here. In its treat- 
ment the great object is to relieve the immediate symptoms. I have 
generally used Jaudanum, ether and hartshorn in equal quantities, given 
in teaspoonful doses, followed by calomel as occasion requires. When 
applied in season, these remedies seldom fail of effecting a speedy cure. 

4. Of the thirty-nine cases of cataract, only twelve required operations. 
In its incipient state [ have found calomel, in doses of one grain every 
second day, continued for a month or more, to effect a permanent cure 
in a large number of cases. 

5. We have continued the use of chloroform in severe operations with 
the most perfect success. From the fatal cases that have occurred, | never 
administer it but with a trembling hand; but thus far I have never no- 
ticed the least unpleasant symptoms following its use. 


REPORT ON ADULTERATED DRUGS, MEDICINES, CHEMICALS, &c. 


[From the third volume of the “Transactions of the American Medi- 
cal Association,” which has just been received, we copy in full the fol- 
lowing report, as one likely to be generally interesting to our readers, 
many of whom will perhaps have no other means of perusing it. It is 
drawn up by Dr. Robert Huston, of Philadelphia.] 

The Committee on “ Adulterations and Sophistications of Drugs, 
Medicines, Chemicals, &c.,” present the following Report :— 
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The Resolution of the Association under which the committee is 
constituted instructs the members to “note all the facts that come to 
their knowledge, with regard to adulterations and sophistications of 
drugs, medicines, chemicals, &c.,” and to report them at the next annual 
meeting. 

Although the terms “ drugs,” “chemicals,” &c., properly compre- 
hend substances used in the arts, as well as in the treatment of diseases, 
the object of the Association, it is presumed, was to inquire after such 
merely as are employed for therapeutic purposes, and the committee have 
restricted their investigations accordingly. 

That many of the articles used as medicines are of very inferior 
quality, and a source of much vexatious diappointment in practice, is the 
physician’s daily experience ; and that the more energetic and costly 
are frequently sophisticated, no one doubts; but to obtain a sufficient 
number of “ facts,” properly avouched, and not contained in publica- 
tions already familiar to the profession, to form a report of much value, 
or one likely to satisfy the expectations of the Association, has not been 
found an easy task by those to whom the duty has been assigned. 

In appointing so large a committee, composed of delegates from most 
of the States of the Union, it was doubtless expected that many facts 
would be collected, and that information on the subjects referred would 
be obtained, from every part of the country ; but although eight months 
have elapsed since the members of the committee were informed of 
their appointment, and their active co-operation requested by the chair- 
man, not a fourth of them have responded, nor have one half of the 
States been heard from. This seeming negligence should not be ascribed 
to any want of interest in the subject, or disinclination to promote the 
laudable objects of the Association, but to the inherent difficulties of the 
investigation. In fact, many of the communications received by the 
chairman contain little else than expressions of this kind. 

The special examiners of drugs appointed by the government, when 
called upon, have in every instance manifested a zeal and readiness in 
communicating such information as they were possessed of, highly credit- 
able to them and satisfactory to the members of the committee. Al- 
though, in some instances, dealers in drugs have shown an_indisposition 
to answer questions, or in any way promote the objects of the Associa- 
tion, there have been many honorable exceptions among them, and it is 
to these that we are chiefly indebted for what we know of domestic 
adulterations. Still, it must be confessed that less assistance has been de- 
rived from that source than was anticipated. They who fabricate and 
vend spurious articles are cautious not to criminate themselves ; whilst 
honest dealers know but little of the trickeries of those who are engaged 
in the discreditable business, and are naturally averse to embroiling them- 
selves by becoming informers. Nor are physicians, as a general rule, 
capable of giving the desired information. Although often disappointed 
in the effect of the remedies they administer, the circumstances which 
influence these results are too numerous, and the conclusions to be drawn 
from such failures too uncertain, in most instances, to authorize any posi- 
tive deductions as to the qualities of the articles employed. And, with- 
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al, comparatively few have enjoyed the requisite opportunities for be. 
coming critically acquainted with the sensible properties of drugs, and 
still fewer are sufficiently skilled in analysis to be able to detect fraud 
in their composition. 

These circumstances will account, in part, for the limited character 
of this report, and also for the fact, which it is proper should be stated, 
that nearly all of the information contained in it is derived form the larger 
cities. To Drs. Jackson and Bowditch, of Boston ; Reyburn and Johns- 
ton, of St. Louis; Frost, of Charleston ; and Upshur, of Norfolk, espe- 
cially, the Association is largely indebted for their zealous efforts in the 
prosecution of these inquiries. It is a subject of regret, however, to the 
chairman of the committee, that most of their reports came into his pos- 
session at a period too late to enable him to do justice to their authors, or 
to the subject. | 

The information obtained by the committee may be appropriately con- 
sidered under two general heads ; viz., First, as it regards foreign, and 
second, domestic adulterations. 

Ist. Of Adulterated Drugs imported from abroad. 

For a large number of our most useful medicines we are, and ever 
must be, indebted to foreign countries. Such as camphor, Peruvian bark, 
opium, ipecacuanha, columbo, jalap, rhubarb, &c., and, until within a 
few years back, nearly all our chemicals were likewise imported. 

Our druggists either order their supplies through the agents of parties 
residing in the countries where they are produced, or, which is more 
generally the case, purchase them from those to whom they are consign- 
ed, the greater number of these being denizens of the city of New York. 
These agents, or consignees, are mere factors, whose business it is to 
forward orders, and dispose of whatever is sent to them to sell. They 
seldom have much knowledge of the qualities of the articles that pass 
through their hands, and have no interest beyond the commissions they 
receive for their negotiations. So long as the market in this country was 
open for inferior or sophisticated drugs, it was the interest of those 
abroad to send hither whatever could not be sold at home. Hence, pre- 
viously to the passage of the law for the inspection of drugs, the im- 
portations were of the most heterogeneous character. Good and bad, 
adulterated and pure, separate and mixed, according to the interests of 
dealers, deluged our market and filled our shops. 

The operation of this law, although in some instances productive of 
inconvenience, has in many respects been beneficial. 


Importers are admonished by it of the impropriety of trafficking in — 


adulterated and spurious drugs and medicines, as well as discouraged by 
the forfeiture it works. It has stamped the practice with the seal of 
public condemnation, and, by calling attention to the matter, has awak- 
ened a wholesome jealousy in the minds of physicians and apothecaries, 
and thus improved the general tone of feeling on the subject. The 
American market is no longer flooded with foreign adulterated medicines, 
and even those of inferior quality, although unadulterated, are in a great 
measure excluded. By shutting out all such, a demand has sprung up 
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for prime articles, which were previously unknown in our drug stores, so 
that, already, a sensible improvement is perceptible. 

The inconveniences to which the law has given rise relate mainly to 
manufacturing purposes, and proceed from the difference in views and 
qualifications of the officers appointed to administer it. Thus, articles, 

of their kind, often differ in their relative value ; and the modes 
of ascertaining their value, pursued by different investigators, may differ 
so much as to cause great contrariety in results. Peruvian bark, for in- 
stance, which will yield one or two drachms of quinia to the pound, 
may be deemed sufficiently good to be passed by one inspector, and 
condemned by another, because it does not contain half an ounce. 
Opium, the product of the same soil and climate, and prepared with the 
same care, will vary greatly in the per centage of morphia it will yield, 
in different seasons, and according to the amount of water contained in 
it. When recently made from the poppy, it contains a large amount of 
water, much of which is lost when kept some time, although unchanged 
in other respects. ‘The article varies, too, as it is produced in different 
countries, from the influence of soil and climate—East Indian from 
European ; Turkish from Egyptian, &c.—and yet each of these may be 
advantageously imported for manufacturing the salts of morphia, although 
not suitable for galenical preparations. Now, according to the views of 
different inspectors, one variety may be admitted at one port and reject- 
ed at another ; and the same variety, or even samples of the same par- 
-cel, may be differently disposed of, according to the greater or less accu- 
racy of different analysts. In fact, the argument is not altogether hypo- 
thetical. An invoice, condemned at one port as below the proper stand- 
ard, afier being sent out of the country, has been re-imported into other 
districts, and passed as good. lodine, not sufficiently purified for ordi- 
nary pharmaceutical purposes, may be well adapted for manufacturing 
iodide of potassium and other chemical preparations, in consequence of 
its lower price. And so likewise of other things. 

These remarks are important from their bearing upon the domestic 
manufacture of some of our most valuable chemical remedies. In no 
part of the world, at the present time, are the various chemicals em- 
ployed in medicine prepared of better quality than in the United States ; 
and, when we consider the guarantee we have for their purity in the re- 
sponsibility of manufacturers residing among us, alive to their reputation 
and interested in exposing and putting down fraudulent imitations and 
adulterations, no impediments should be thrown in the way of, but every 
encouragement given to, our home manufacturers. Some modification 
of the present law, to obviate the difficulties referred to, is believed to be 
necessary by several of the special examiners, and it is to be hoped 
that those more immediately interested will be able to procure such 
changes, either in the terms of the law or its construction, as will re- 
move all just causes of complaint, without interfering with the humane 
objects for which the law was enacted. 

In proof of the salutary operation of the law of Congress on this sub- 
ject, it is only necessary to state that the inspectors for the ports of Bos- 
ton, New York and Philadelphia all say that the amount of impure drugs, 
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and those of inferior quality, which has come under their notice within 
the last twelve months, is far less than during the preceding year. In 
a letter from Dr. Bailey, special examiner for the port of New York, 
dated on the 29th ult., addressed to the chairman, he says :—‘ Of medi- 
cinal chemical preparations, the quantity condemned (within the last year) 
has been small. ‘The present law seems to have put an effectual check 
to the importation of impure and spurious articles of that description. 
The importation of impure opium has greatly fallen off. I have not 
condemned one quarter the quantity during the past twelve months that 
I did during the nine months previous; and the same may be said of 
many other important articles. As far as this port is concerned, the 
standard of drugs has been materially raised by the operation of the pre- 
sent drug law.” ‘The same observation applies to the other large im- 
porting cities. 

Qd. Of Home Adulteration. 

Being protected, in a great measure, from the introduction of adul- 
terated medicines from abroad, it becomes interesting to know whether 
cupidity, aided by science and the characteristic ingenuity of our coun- 
trymen, will not soon supply, if not exceed, the abuses from former 
sources. | 

The attention of several members of the committee has been particu- 
larly directed to this subject, and it is satisfactory to learn that, thus far, 
there does not appear to be any increase, but, probably, a diminution, in 
the domestic sophistication of drugs. Certainly, if we leave out those 
whose chief business consists in the scandalous fabrication and sale of 
nostrums, adulterated medicines are not commonly vended in our large 
cities, except under the particular circumstances presently to be men- 
tioned. 

To determine this point, some of the physicians of Boston had “an 
analysis made by a competent chemist of a few articles purchased from 
various druggists and apothecaries in that city. Thirteen specimens 
were procured, from, Ist, the wholesale druggists ; 2d, the superior 
apothecaries ; 3d, minor apothecaries. ‘The results of this analysis were 
more favorable than could have been anticipated. Only four out of the 
thirteen articles failed of being of the standard purity, viz., ‘Turkey rhu- 
barb and bitartrate of potassa, bought of the first class ; yellow cinchona 
procured from one of the second class; and ipecacuanha from one of 
the third. ‘The rhubarb was one half, the cinchona one eighth, of its 
proper strength; the bitartrate of potassa contained ten parts of foreign 
matter, and the ipecacuanha was half the strength it should have been.” 

A member of the committee from Missouri undertook similar investi- 
gations in the city of St. Louis, but with results Jess satisfactory. He 
analyzed various samples of mercurial ointment sold there, and generally 
purchased in the eastern cities, and “ in every instance’ found “a large 
deficiency of mercury” ; and he was told, by reliable authority, that the 
ointment was sometimes prepared in St. Louis “ by mixing a small por- 
tion of the genuine ointment with cerate, and giving it the requisite blue 
shade by the addition of crude antimony.” An examination of fifteen 
samples of blue mass discovered great inequalities in strength, with defi- 
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ciency of mercury in all. “ One third only gave an approximation ” 
to the officinal proportion of the metal. “In some of the samples, it 
was evident that materials not known to the officinal formule had been 
intermixed.” Among the samples tested were some, noticed in the 
druggist’s catalogues as “ English mass in bladders,” hearing a label 
with the English arms, and simple title, “ English blue mass.” 

The same gentleman ascertained that the powders of the roots and 
barks sold in the shops were largely adulterated in many instances, and 
that of these ipecacuanha was especially inert. “ ‘The roots, leaves, 
barks, seeds and flowers,” he found to be “ generally far inferior in 
quality to the same articles kept for city sale by eastern druggists.” The 
alkaloids and their salts, as quinia, strychnia, morphia, &c., manifested 
less of intentional fraud. Nitrate of silver was of various degrees of 
purity and of corresponding price. ‘The vegetable extracts were ex- 
ceedingly variable in quality and effects; and a like inferiority was no- 
ticed in the essential oils, as well as various other articles, 

Although this is certainly an unfavorable account of the quality of the 
medicines sold in a large section of the country, it afiords no evidence 
of an increase in the practice of adulterations since the foreign were 
excluded. 

Extensive observations in Philadelphia, and some inquiry in the city 
of New York, by the chairman, have satisfied him that adulterations are 
looked upon with great disfavor, and actually less practised, than for- 
merly. The same is believed to be true in Boston, and probably alse 
of all parts of the country. In the latter city, a respectable druggist, in 
conversing on the subject with a member of the committee, said “ that 
he did not believe that home adulterations had augmented since the pas- 
sage of the law, and the reason he gave was, that the fact that Congress 
had passed such a law had drawn public attention to the whole subject 
in such a manner that home adulterations could not be practised with so 
much impunity as formerly.” 

A practice seems to have grown up amongst druggists of respectable 
character, in many parts of the country, without intention of fraud, of 
making and vending some of the most important officinal articles of dif- 
ferent grades. [t is sufficient to mention two or three examples to show 
the gross impropriety and danger of the custom. 

One of the least important of these is the spirit of nitric ether, which 
may be purchased wholesale at prices varying from eight cents the 
pound up to twenty-five, according to the demands of the purchaser. 
The chief constituent is water, with just as much alcohol and nitric 
ether as the. price will warrant. Nitrate of silver is made and sold regu- 
larly by our best chemists of two grades, No. 1, or pure; and No 2, con- 
taining but sixty per cent. nitrate of silver, the remainder being nitrate 
of potassa. In some instances, both in this country and in the cities of 
Europe, the article contains as much as seventy-five per cent. of the lat- 
ter salt. There is no attempt at concealment in these cases ; on the con- 
trary, the adulteration is frankly stated in the advertisements of the che- 
mists and druggists. 

A still worse instance is the variable strength of laudanum. Many 
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apothecaries, in making it, are not eareful to follow the directions given 
in the Pharmacopeia. Instead of using Turkey opium, in powder, in- 
ferior varieties are employed ; and too frequently, in the recent state, and 
consequently, containing a good deal of water, and therefore a less per 
centage of the alkaloids. Others are in the practice of making two 
kinds: one, of the strength directed in the Pharmacopeeia, called Physi- 
cians’ Laudanun, which is used in making up physicians’ prescriptions ; 
and the other of about half that strength, either made from the dregs 
of opium remaining after preparing the officinal, alone, or with an addi- 
tional quantity of the drug, but still causing the tincture to be of greatly 
reduced strength. The latter preparation is sold at the counter to the 
non-professional and country store-keepers, under the name of Customers’ 
Laudanum. The dangerous consequences of this outrageous practice 
must, one would think, be apparent to any one of common understand- 
ing, and yet men of respectability are guilty of it continually. Nume- 
rous instances of death have occurred, mostly in children, from the use 
of the stronger article, in the doses to which the individuals had been 
accustomed of Jaudanum procured from other apothecaries. Such conse- 
quences must inevitably result where preparations differing greatly in 
their properties are sold under a common name. 
[To be continued.] 
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EDITORIAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


Florence (Continued ).—Sunday is the day of days in Tuscany, espe- 
cially in Florence. In the first place, edibles of all kinds literally block up 
the sides of the streets. Markets are open, but not the shops, ordinarily, 
as in France. Pedlars are crying their goods, and the buono fruits, which 
are so exceedingly cheap, that on some occasions, after handing out the 
smallest coin in size and value that could be found in the hem of the pocket, 
the weight of fruit returned was too great for convenience. Everything is 
sold by weight here—even onions, potatoes, figs, berries, &c. No matter 
what is purchased, the steelyards are in requisition—certainly a just mode 
of selling. The Sabbath, too, is a great day for military display. On 
Sunday, Sept. 8ih, the Grand Duke went to church, under a magnificent 
escort of French and Austrian soldiers—the bands playing airs that nearly 
took the hats off the heads of us heretics. First came a state coach and 
six, with outriders, laced lacquies, liveried servants, and running footmen 
in Napoleon hats; then another, equally fantastic, in all its equipments; 
then another; and then—off hats—came the mighty hereditary ruler of 
Tuscany, in whose hands and at whose disposal are the destinies of a 
puissant empire—about as large as our County of Worcester! He is un- 
questionably a good man—certainly a fine-looking one, save the gray 
moustache; and the duchess, a sister of the King of Naples, is a young, 
elegant woman, but whose costly pearls did not make her look in any 
degree superior to the American ladies who were gazing at her during the 
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service in the Annunziata. When the host was elevated, down went the 
whole congregation, upon their knees, soldiers and all, although burdened 
with heavy arms presented. A poor Italian boy got as near in one of the 
passages as he could to see the sovereign, but a French soldier on guard, 
not far from the altar, gave the little fellowa kick which made him cry aloud 
with pain. And here was illustrated the whole force and meaning of 
foreign military assistance. If that abused, insulted boy lives, he may bea 
defender of his country—and the incident of the kick may give rise to a 
flood of patriotism that will wash away the political pollutions that disgrace 
the age and country in which he lives. 

All the way from Florence to Leghorn, the miscalled beautiful vale of 
the Arno, is a poverty-stricken region. Dilapidated towns, farm-houses 
and barns, dead vines, withered trees and barren lands, constitute the valley 
of the Arno. Once it was a glorious landscape. Nature always smiles 
when human industry is bestowed upon the earth, but frowns at neglect. 

Pisa.—Aside from the leaning tower, shamefully exaggerated, by en- 
gravers, to appear as a gem of architectural beauty, there is but little of 
curiosity in the town. 

Leghorn.—This is a busy mercantile city, full of street shoemakers, 
hawkers, traders and beggars. It is a place to depart from—not to remain 
in longer than to make purchases. Its special claims to consideration will 
engage this pen on subsequent occasions and under other circumstances, 

Civita Vecchia.—On Thursday morning, Sept. 12th, we arrived, about 
daylight, within the ancient harbor of the only seaport of the papal States, 
constructed by the Emperor Trajan, and scarcely improved for purposes of 
commerce since, yet fortified by martelli towers, batteries, &c., so as to ap- 
pear stronger than it is. Every niche and corner is occupied by French 
soldiers, whose red pantaloons, seen by the first rays of morning, look like 
painted posts, symmetrically arranged. The steamboat was kept off over two 
hours, tll every passenger was sufficiently scrutinized, reports carried to 
and from the police office, passports over and over again examined and 
officially noted in the great government tomres, when we were hurried in 
long boats to the custom-house. Each one was furnished with a personal 
permit to land; and on presenting the little document, stamped with the 
figure of the triple crown, if no objections were entertained by the police, 
the passport was regained, properly certified to, for proceeding to Rome— 
universally pronounced Roma. ee trunk and sack was carried from 
the water through the gate to the custom-house, on the shoulders of porters. 
There is not the appearance of a cart or wheelbarrow in the place. Pov- 
erty and degradation are visibly impressed on every body and thing in this 
miserably filthy town, which cannot revive or be regenerated while such a 
perplexing, injurious, jealous policy is maintained. Why any one ever 
visits the eternal city a second time, knowing what he is to pass through, 
endure, and then pay for exorbitantly, is truly mysterious. This is evi- 
dently no position for writing out one’s views of the present form of gov- 
ernment and the probable destiny that awaits it. Should we ever again 
reach our quiet American home, they may be freely expressed. 

Although only 36 miles to Rome, the diligences are nearly a day in go- 
ing, at an expense about equal, for each passenger, to the cost of a railroad 
ticket for one hundred and fifty miles in New England. The priesthood 
generally dress alike, and their number is truly astonishing. Soldiers and 
ee outnumber all others. Surely, they have matters to their own 
iking—consequently this must be considered by them a most-charming 
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epoch. Some few wear red stockings and red hatbands, and appear to 
command special reverence, and hence it is conceived they are dignitaries 
of the apostolic forces, whose functions are elevated above those with 
merely black gowns. Money is amazingly potent; every body wishes to 
be paid for being looked at—and almost any decree of law, it is represented 
by travellers, may be evaded by a few pauls. More of this, however, un- 
der the pressure of a different atmosphere. Here in Civita Vecchia is a 
lazaretto. Of all the inventions for harassing and injuring commerce, the 
new world has nothing to compare with this, except the quarantine regula- 
tions of New York, which come nearer the obsolete sanitary philosophy 
of Mediterranean ports, than any other in the new continent, and disgrace 
the State that enacted them. 

Before leaving the barrier of Civita Vecchia, notwithstanding the severi- 
ty, cost and insults to which we, as well as all other. strangers, had been 
subjected, the diligence was detained in a burning sun full an hour to re- 
examine all that had been previously done. We shook the dust off our 
feet, with maledictions, and ultimately got under way. The whole distance 
to Rome is by and through immense fields, with not more than ten dwell- 
ings in thirty miles, utterly forsaken, where broken arches, sections of 
aqueducts, fractured sculpture, and foundations of edifices, indicate a once 
dense population. At the gate of Rome, we were again minutely ex- 
amined, counted, &c., for about an hour and a half, and then driven, at 
eleven o'clock at night, for stil] further annoyance, to the custom-house, 
where the principal official tipped the wink that we need not unlock again, 
by gesticulating a language not to. be misunderstood. But we said no, 
probably to his disappointment, being:determined to abide by all the requi- 
sitions of the law. Several: persons purchased exemption from this last 
siege, which shows the absolute corruption of the executive instruments of 
the government. If the Italians love such despotism, give it what name 
they may, they should certainly be indulged in it. 

Rome.—Notwithstanding the extent of our explorations over the vast 
extent of ancient Rome, in and among its colossal and soul-stirring ruins, 
it is difficult to realize that we are actually on the very ground where have 
transpired some of the greatest transactions in the history of man. Stand- 
ing by the side of the magnificent statue of Pompey, entirely alone, in a 
rich apartment of the Spada palace, at the foot of which Julius Cesar was 
assassinated in the Curia, centuries before the American continent was dis- 
covered, is no every-day occurrence; but when the Coliseum, the baths of 
Caracalla, the aqueducts, the arches on which rested the palaces of the 
ancient emperors, are seen—and lastly, when you contemplate the busts of 
those warriors, historians and philosophers, whose names and deeds con- 
stitute an essential part of the classical literature of the civilized world, 
executed in a manner that puts at defiance all the genius and artistical skill 
of modern times, emotions are excited, which language cannot represent. 
Think of the magnitude of an edifice erected one thousand seven hundred 
and eighty years ago, out of which the degenerate descendants of a mighty 
race tore away materials for building some of the largest palaces now to be 
seen in modern Rome, as well as other buildings, for two hundred years, 
independent of the assaults of the elements, of time, and the destructive 
attacks of conquerors, yet still being the architectural wonder of the globe, 
and calling forth the highest admiration from every order of mind! We 
have personally inspected every object of moment, illustrative of the power, 
mechanical ingenuity and far-seeing policy of the ancient inhabitants of 
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this city, from the vaulted chambers of crumbling temples, to the Cloaca 
Maxima, the common sewer for carrying the waste water into the river 
Tiber, constructed by Tarquinius Priscus, one hundred and fifty years after 
the foundation of the city, and just as perfect at this moment as on the 
day when the sinks and drains first flowed into it. Asa physician, it is 
proper to speak of the sanitary condition of the city, and its appliances for 
ameliorating the sufferings of the sick andmaimed. Medical writers may 
say all the profound things imaginable in regard to the malaria of Rome, 
and the dread in which strangers should hold it; yet the nuisances in 
every nook and corner, mg at the very walls of every ruin, pillar 
and forum, which the traveller visits with inexpressible enthusiasm, as the 
choicest memorials of the early ages of civilization, are much more offen- 
sive and deleterious than the bug-bear damps and Pontine fevers that are 
found in books at all seasons. Why the municipal authorities permit such 
villainous accumulations at the points of attraction, is perfectly unaccounta- 
ble. The ancient ruins are the perpetual wealth of Rome—yielding an 
annual revenue, paid punctually by the intelligent representatives of all 
countries. Level down the miles of cyclopean and triumphal arches, the 
splendid columns of Phocas and Trajan, and fill up the Forum, and who 
would put up with the ignorance, the dishonesty, the corruptions and the 
despotism which surround them in 1850, for the sake of viewing the trod- 
den-down locality of the eternal city? Rome is abundantly supplied with 
water. Fountains, both curious and elegant in design, are numerous in 
various sections of the city ; and occasionally the visiter comes upon them 
in localities where they seem to have been an useless expense, since there 
are no inhabitants either to use or see them. On Mount Janiculum there 
is one from which the water gushes out copiously enough to constitute a 
good mill power, were any one disposed to turn it to account in that man- 
ner. The water comes a distance of thirty-six miles, inconduits now near 
two hundred and fifty years old, still unimpaired. Yet the modern appara- 
tus for supplying Rome, is a mere straw for an aqueduct, compared 
with ancient aqueducts, severed here and there by the barbarians, so that 
they are only monuments of the grandeur of Rome in the meridian of her 
glory. There is no water tax whatever—it comes free to all. It is ip 
with such a privilege, that no one conducts it into a dwelling, beyond the 
yard. Nota hotel or palace, as far as we have examined, hasa water pipe 
in the apartments, when it might be raised to the roof at no further cost 
than the pipes. Some of the lead pipes recently taken from the ruins of 
one of the old aqueducts, perhaps buried for two thousand years, are a 
quarter of an inch thick and three inches and a half in diameter, bearing 
the maker’s name upon them in full round letters. St. Peter's church, the 
leviathan of churches, is bountifully supplied with water, even having 
places at the base of the dome where it runs freely. 


_ Massachusetts Medical College-—The annual course of lectures at this 
Institution commences next Wednesday, Nov. 6th, at 12 M. The unusual 
facilities which are presented by the faculty for a thorough medica] educa- 
tion, should be well considered by those who may still be undecided where 
to pursue their studies the coming season. Boston abounds with medical 
charitable institutions, all of mae | are accessible to the students attending 
lectures. We hope tosee a large class of young men at the commencement 
of the term, as the session will, as usual, extend only to four months. 
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Dr. John Bell and the Trustees of the University of Pennsylvania.— 
We have received a review of the memorial of Dr. John Bell to the Trus- 
tees of the University of Pennsylvania, by “S.J.” We made mention 
of Dr. Bell’s memorial at the time of its publication, and cannot now 
recollect that it contained anything very reprehensible, or that would 
warrant the publication of such slanderous abuse as is contained in this 
pamphlet. In justice to Dr. Bell, we think the author of the “ review” 
should have given his name in full. Even if Dr. Bell is the person that is 
represented in this “review,” we should look upon the reviewer in no 
better light than the reviewed. There can be no stronger evidence of 
malice towards another, than the attempt to injure his reputation; and 
when we see such an attempt, we are inclined to disbelieve the statements 
of the party making it. If Dr. Bell was induced to memorialize the 
trustees, in consequence of his supposing them to be influenced by the 
faculty in their choice to fill the vacancies, he certainly did no more than 
he had a right todo. And if in that memorial to them, were exhibited 
feelings indicative of disappointment in not being himself the successful 
competitor for one of the vacant chairs, is this sufficient excuse for making 
such a harsh and vindictive attack upon his reputation? We again 
repeat, that such a procedure is inexcusable, and it is hoped, for the honor 
of the profession, that it will not be again adopted in its ranks. The words 
of the immortal bard are applicable to such cases :—“ He that robs me of 
my good name, takes from me that which enriches not him, but makes me 
poor indeed.” 


Transactions of the American Medical Association.—Vol. 3 of this work, 
comprising minutes of the proceedings at the meeting in Cincinnati last 
May, together with the Reports of the Standing Committees, &c., has been 
received—being several months earlier than the issue of the second volume 
last year. It is smaller by 450 pages, however, than that volume, the 
reports generally being shorter, and unaccompanied by addenda of such 
wearisome length as then swelled its dimensions. The work is creditable 
to the Committee of Publication, both in its arrangement and outward ap- 
pearance. We have commenced to-day the re-publication from it of one 
of the Reports, and may perhaps copy others also. All of them are ably 
drawn up, and some of them must have cost great labor. The names of 
800 permanent members of the Association are given in the Appendix to 
this volume. 


Western Medical News.—This is the name of a Journal which has been 
sent us for exchange. It seems to be principally devoted to the interests of 
the medical department of the Memphis Institute, in which the editors 
are professors. It contains 32 pages, and is published quarterly by Messrs. 
Clark & Co., Cincinnati; Klink & Co., Memphis. Drs. R. S. & O. E. 
Newton, editors. 


The Sickness at Kalamazoo.—Dr. Mack’s report of the remarkable cases 
of sickness at Kalamazoo, in to-day’s Journal, will be read with much 
interest. We see it stated in the papers, within a few days past, that the 
‘««mystery has been cleared up” by the discovery that a bottle of corrosive 
sublimate, instead of one of vinegar, nad been used at the Exchange Hotel, 
in mixing some mustard that was eaten at the table. We donot think any 
dependence can be placed upon this statement, as the facts recorded by Dr. 
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Mack do not exhibit a state of things which would be likely to be caused 
by an accident of that kind. Until something more is learned respecting 
the “ mystery ” attached to the matter, we must believe that the conclusions 
drawn by Dr. Mack are correct. 


Miss Blackwell, M.D.—A private letter has been transmitted to us by a 
mutual friend, which we are not at liberty to insert in full, by which we 
Jearn that Miss Blackwell continued her studies in Paris, up to July last. 
The disease of one of her eyes, contracted from a patient under her obser- 
vation, has proved a serious calamity, the sight being nearly destroyed. In 
July she was at Grafenburg, at the hydropathic establishment of Priessnitz, 
partly to try the effects of his system upon herself, and, partly, to study the 
effects of his system upon the numerous patients congregating there, with 
a view to ascertain what success is really attained, and to determine how 
much is to be attributed to the therapeutic action of water, and how much 
to the general hygienic condition under which the patients are placed. She 
states that she has received a courteous invitation to pass several months 
in London, every facility for attending the hospitals and schools having 
been promised; and that it is her intention to avail herself of this oppor- 
tunity to institute a comparison between French and British practice.— 
Buffalo Medical Journal. 


Medical Miscellany.—Dr. Pringle’s family, in Coburgh, Canada, were 
poisoned a few days since, from eating soda biscuit, which contained pearl- 
ash and the oil of vitriol. The youngest child, five years old, died. The 
rest of the family recovered.—The widow and daughters of the late Prof. 
Webster are about to remove to Fayal, in the Azores, where a daughter 
resides. Her husband is governor of Fayal. Mrs. Webster is a native 
of the Island.—Medical lectures in New York, it appears, have com- 
menced under promising circumstances—in the old school on the 14th inst., 
and in the new on the 21st. A poem, instead of a scientific lecture, was 
delivered as an introductory, by Prof. Paine, of the latter school.—Dr. Jud- 
son H. Jaques, of Plainfield, Conn. and Dr. I. S. Sperry, of Hartford, a 
botanic physician, are in custody, charged with having caused the death of 
a young girl of Killingly, Conn., last Spring, in an attempt to procure an 
abortion.—We see noticed in the papers a new work, by Dr. W. Hooker, of 
Norwich, Ct., author of “Physician and Patient.” It is a ‘History of 
Medical Delusions of the present and former times,” being one of the Fiske 
Fund (R. I.) Prize Essays of the present year. ! 


To CorRRESPONDENTS.—Case of Anemia, by Dr. Harris, has been received. 


MarR1kD,—At West Cambridge, Ms., John L. Alexander, M D., of Winchester, N. H., to Mrs- 
Rebecca Whitney, of W. C.—At Middletown, Ct., Dr. John F. Schenck, of Kensington, N. J., to 
Miss Ann Maria Churchill, of Portland. 


Diep,—At Trumbull, Ct., Stephen Middlebrook, M.D., aged 54. 


Deaths in Boston—for the week ending Saturday noon, Oct. 26, 56.—Males, 37—females, 19. 
Accidental, 2—disease of the bowels, 1—inflammation of the brain, 1—consumption, 11—con- 
vulsions, 2—canker, 1—croup, 1—dysentery, 1—diarrhoea, 1—typhoid fever, 1—scarlet fever, 2— 
lung fever, l—brain fever, 1—fracture, 1—hooping cough, l—diseases of the heart, 1—infantile, 5 
—influenza, 1—inflammation of the lungs, 1—marasmus, 2—measles, 1—old age, 3—palsy, 1—in- 
flammation of the stomach, 1—smallpox, 1—teething, 3—ulcers, 1. 

Under 5 years, 24—between 5 and 20 years, 8—between 20 and 40 years, 14—between 40 
and 60 years, 4—over 60 years, 6. Americans, 29; foreigners and children of foreigners, 27. 
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New Method of relieving Retention of Urine without the Use of the Ca- 
theter.—By M. J.J. Cazenave.—When called to a patient having retention, 
complete or incomplete, M. Cazenave in the first place directs the large in- 
testines to be cleared out by an enema. When this has returned, a second 
is administered, but consisting solely of a quart of cold water. Absolute 
rest on the bed is enjoined ; while cloths dipped in cold water, or, better 
still, bladders of ice-cold water, or pounded ice, are applied to the anus, 
perineum, thighs, and hypogastrium. If the patient do not void his urine 
in the course of half an hour, or void it only very scantily, he is placed at 
the edge of the bed, which is properly guarded, and a stream of cold water 
is poured on the region of the bladder during from 20 to 25 minutes. 
After the lapse of this time another enema of cold water, and small smooth 
fragments of ice, are introduced into the rectum, the cold applications to 
the external parts being at the same time continued. The cases in which 
this mode of treatment is found applicable are those in which the retention 
proceeds from acute inflammation or spasm.—L’ Union Médicale. 


New Mode of removing Wens—their Composition.—M. A. Legrand hav- 
ing several times witnessed fatal consequences following the removal of 
wens by incision, had been induced to practise the following operative pro- 
ceeding :—The skin around the base of the tumor was divided by repeated 
linear applications of pure potash; by the continued employment of these, 
the line of eschar becomes deeper, until the tumor is detached. It is ne- 
cessary in this way, as with the knife, to destroy the whole growth, or it 
will re-appear. M. Legrand had put this plan into execution thirty-two 
times, without erysipelas or any other ill result having followed. 

M. Legrand added, that having examined two wens, one from the scalp, 
the other from the forehead, he had found that the one consisted of an 
hypertrophied sebaceous follicle, and that the pathological basis of the other 
was a hair follicle. The contents of both were chiefly fatty matter, epi- 
thelium cells, and granules. In that removed from the forehead, crystals 
of cholesterine were found in abundance.—London Medical Gazette. 


Revaccination in Prussia.—Revaccination is systematically practised in 
Prussia. No child is admitted into a school without proof of vaccination, 
and every recruit is vaccinated on admission into the army. In the year 
1848, twenty-eight thousand eight hundred and fifty-nine soldiers were 
vaccinated : of these, the vaccine disease was regular in sixteen thousand 
eight hundred and eighty-two; in four thousand four hundred and four 
individuals it was irregularly developed ; and in seven thousand five hun- 
dred and seventy-three it did not take any effect.—Jb. 


Temperature of the Earth.—In the deepest mine in Ireland, according to 
Professor Oldham, the increase of temperature below the level of no varia- 
tion amounted to only 1 deg. for every 85 feet. The mine has been recent- 
ly deepened from 800 to 1200 feet; but the results of new observations on 
the temperature are the same, although in another shaft, at a distance of 
only 300 yards, the increase is 1 deg. for every 52 feet. In England, and 
on the Continent, the average increase of temperature is 1 deg. for every 
45 feet of depth.—ZJb. 
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